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Two parties are chosen, and the objeet 
of each. isto propel # small ball beyond a 
given boundary, on the side of those who 
are opposed. The game is carried on with 
a great deal of spirit: and, in the effort 
made to gain possession of the ball, every 
muscle is exerted. Each player carries a, 
small scooping net, by which the ball is 
seized and thrown to a considerable dis- 
tance. After it dash the whole party, 
through thicket, stream and mire, naked 
to the skin, and painted like so many de- 
mons; some striped like tigers; some half 
black, half white ; some with green fore- 
heads, black cheeks, white noses, and 
hideous gaping mouths extending from ear 
to ear. : 








Narrative. 





ORIGINAL. 
HERE AND THERE.—NO. XVIH. 
BY SALLIE SINGLE. 


Just before I left home, a friend had re- 
quested me to visit, while in Montreal, a 
spot most sacred and dear to her. It was 
the last resting-place of one, who a few 
years since left a lovely home in the Con- 
necticut valley, to become the pastor of a 
church in Montreal. He had carried to 
his people a heart full of youthful enthasi- 
asm and generous affections, a most refined 
taste, anda highly cultivated mind. He 
had lived among them long enough to win 
all hearts by his sweet and gentle spirit, 
and to lead many to know and love Him 
whom his soul loved, when he was sudden- 
ly summoned to the worship and enjcy- 
ments of a more congenialhome. He was 
a stranger to me personally, yet I knew so 
many who had loved him, that he scarcely 
seemed’ such; and the mission was one 
grateful to my own feelings. : 

As I was about to leave my room, Alice, 
who was aware of the object of my ride, 
brought me a beautiful bouquet to lay 
upon the grave. Dear child! How dis- 
tinctly I can see her face, as she stood with 
the. sweet blossoms in her hand, so full of 
modest grace, and tender sympathy ! 

** { could’nt find all white flowers,” she 
said, in her sweet, low voice, ‘* will these 
do ?” 


» 
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With the delicate perception belonging 
to true taste, she had mingled with the 
pure white flowers, only opening rose- buds, 
having the: feintest.tinge-of pink upon their 
halficlosed leaves; and I told her, as 
thanked and kissed her, that nothing could 
be sweeter or more appropriate. Neither 
in nature could there fave been found a 
fitter type of her own gentle and unselfish 
spirit, than those fragrant flowers, unfold- 
ing into such fair and fragile loveliness, 
and breathing while they lived, sweet per- 
fume all around them. 

The day was one of those perfect ones 
which mid-summer sometimes brings to 
our northern climes, when nota cloud ob- 
scures the blue sky, and the heavens above, 
and the earth beneath, seemed revelling in 
a joyous consciousness of existence. It 
was jnst the day to stand by the grave of 
a friend. The heavens weie smiling so 
lovingly upon that which I sought, that 
my thoughts‘involuntarily turned from the 
darkness of the grave to the brightness otf 
heaven. A slight breeze just stirred the, 
tall grass upon it, making that low mur- 
mur, so like the whispering of a spirit, and 
as I laid my beautiful flowers upon the 
breast of the sleeper, they smiled su bright- 
ly from among the fresh green, that the 
tears that filled my eyes were those of ten- 
derness, not of sadness. Why should I 
mourn that the precious form was lying in 
that soft, dreamless sleep till the resurrec- 
tion morn,—that the loving spirit had left 
all that was dear to it on earth, to grow 
brighter, and purer, and more loving, in 
the home above? There was sadness in 
the thought of those left behind who had 
turned away from that sacred spot with 
breaking hearts, to sorrow as few have sor- 
rowed; but Iknew that their grief had 
been lightened by pure and unwavering 
trust; and that though life could never be 
to them what it had been, yet they had 

ningled in its changing scenes with spirity 
softened and refined by this very grief; 
and were now travelling upward, with 
hearts filled with deeper sympathies for all 
joy and sorrow, with higher aims, and ho- 
lier desires than could have been theirs, 
but for that dark baptism of suffering.— 
Yes! if the streaming sunlight, the .soft- 
waving grass, the bright, fragrant flowers, 
spoke of God’s goodness, that quiet grave, 
lighted by the hopes of the gospel, spoke 





of that same goodness more eloquently 





still, old of a blessed existence 
which be enduring and ennobling 
as the throne of God itself. 

** The remainder of the day passed with- 


1 Pout bethy mavked bytany event to be re- 


membered. I was suil tuo languid for 
much effort ; stili surrounded by the watch- 
ful tenderness of friends who I felt were 
spoiling me, bat it was too delighttul to be 
spviled, for one to remonstrate very loudly, 
and I permitted myself to be waited upon, 
and to receive all kinds of pretty and deli- 
cate attentions, as if I had an exclusive 
right to them. At evening, there was a 
little gathering in my room of different 
members of the family, and we sat talking 
on about little matters and things, in that 
free and easy way which is so delightful 
after the cares of the day are laid aside. I 
sitting in state, in my biy stuffed rocking- 
chair, and Alice nestling beside it, in her 
quiet gentleness. Cuming events cast no 
shadows before, and at 10 o'cluck, kisses 
and good-night wishes were as cheerfully 
given as on other evenings. And Alice— 
no shadow rested on her brow, or dimmed 
her smiling eyes, as she gave the sweet 
good-night kiss, and lightly tripped away ! 

I slept soundly and had just risen at 
rather a late hour the next morning, when 
Emily entered my room. Struck vy the 
expression of her face, 1 anxiously asked 
‘if she were ill?” 

**No!”’ answered she, ** but Alice had a 
very sick night—she is very sick |” 

* Alice! why, what is the matter? Is 
it—is it’? —I could not speak that terrible 
word, but a gesture tuld me it was even as 
I feared. Bewildering thoughts rushed 
through my brain, and scarcely conscious 
of what I did, I lifted some beautiful 
flowers from a vase said, ‘*‘Take these to 
her—they are so sweet!” 

‘** She is too ill to notice them or any- 





thing, I fear,”’ said Emily, in a voice chok- 
+ ed with emotion, as she Icft the room. 

L_was stunned! 
die—she who but a moment before was at 
my side, joyous, and in perfect health? 1 
could not believe it! It could not be!— 
Then I remembered how suddenly the pes- 
tilence had done its fearful work—but 
could it have come under this roof, and 
laid its hand on the loveliest there? 

In a moment Emily returned, calm and 
composed. To my trembling question,— 
‘Is there no hope ?”’—that fearful question, 





Was Alice gvuing to* 


however and whenever asked,—she replied, 

**Oh no! she can’t live! 

1 learned that she had been attacked 
ubout midnight, that the physician who 
urrived immediately, said at once, ** There 
is scarce a ray of hope—but we will do all 
that can be done.” Other physicians were 
summoned ; her beloved pastor had been 
with her; and now, she lay almest uncon- 
scious, and apparently near the end. 

It was all like afearfuldream! I walk- 
ed across the room feeling as if the move- 
ment would shake off the terrible illusion. 
One by one caomerthoughtayto make. more 
vivid the sad reality. J remembered the 
father, now perhaps on his way to see his 
darling child, and for whese coming she 
had looked with such bright anticipations, 
—o! the mother in her distant southern 
home—of all the fond hopes centred in her 
—of all her sweet, winning loveliness—oh, 
coula God permit her to be thus snatched 
away from so meny fond, loving hearts.? 
* Be still, and know that Lam Goad,” wes 
the only text that would occur to me in 
that fearful hour. It silenced the tumult ; 
but it was the submission of the slave, not 
of the child; of trembling fear, not of con- 
fiding love. It was a God clothed in thun- 
der, who was before me; not the tender 
Father. It wasa wrong feeling, I know, 
but there was something so crushing in 
the blow, that for the time, all light fled 
away, It was not personal bereavement 
or sorrow I felt, so much as grief that such 
a fair flower should be thus trodden into 
dust—so terribly snatched away from all 
the brightness of its glad young life !' 

To gratify the other members of the fa- 
mily, who were fearful that such excite- 
ment would be too much for my strength, 
1 reluctantly consented to be carried to the 
house of another friend, in a distant part of 
the city. It seemed hard-hearted to leave 
those I loved, in such an hour as this; but 
they were surrounded by friends who could 


and if 1 but added to their anxieties, I felt 
that 1 ought to go for their sakes; though 
1 had no fears for myself. 

How different the world seemed, as I 
opened the door and stepped out, from 
what it had the morning, previous! The 
sky was just as cloudless, but a pall, seem- 
ed to my eye, resting over everything.— 
Pain—death—the grave, were the only 
realities; all else was shadowy and vague. 
1 felt as ifan age had passed since I rode 
through those streets; as if achange must 
have come over every person I saw moving 
on the side- walk, and as if in every house 
some sufferer must be lying in life’s ago- 
nies? So forcibly do we feel sorrow and 
death when they come near us; before, 
though I lew they were all around us, 
there was no vivid realization of their pre- 
sence; and I had been heartless and stu- 
pid indeed, till roused by this sudden 
shock. 

“Tis only when Death’s @ngel sweeps so near 
We hear the rustling of his sable wings, 

That we awake to feel our own must die ; 
And with shrill outcries send up fervent prayers, 
And trembling clasp our treasures to our arms, 
As if to shield them from his ruthless grasp.” 

At three o’clock P. M., the beloved 
child who had been with us the day before, 
entering into all our erjoyments, and look- 
ing forward toa happy future, was sleeping 
that last dreamless sleep, which shall know 
no waking, till the “ trumpet shall sound, 
and the dead shall be raised, and the cor- 
ruptible shall put on incorruption, and the 
mortal put on immortality.” 

Some further particulars of Alice must 
be deferred till my next. 








give all the aid and consolation possible; ' 
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ORIGINAL. 
SKETCHES OF THE-SIGNERS 
or THE DercLARATION OF AMERICAN 
NDEPENDENCE.—No 48. 
GEORGE WALTON. 

George Walton was born in the county 
of Frederick, Virginia, about the year 1740. 
He was at an early age apprenticed to a 
carpenter, who, being a man of contracted 
views, kept him at work hard during the 
day, and refused him the privilege of a 
candle, by which he could read at night. 
Young Walton, however, was resolutely 
determined to acquire knowledge, and con- 
trived to collect, at his leisure moments, 
pieces of lightwood, which served at night 
in place of a candle. He applied himself 
with extreme intensity; and his attain- 
ments were rapid and valuable, for he read 
and studied only such works as would be 
of the most service to him in after life.— 
Many would have been discouraged at the 
onset, if they had been obliged to overcome 
half the difficulties which beset the path 
of young Walton, but they only proved as 
a stimulus to his active and energetic spi- 
rit. At the expiration of his apprentice- 
ship, he removed to the province of Georgia, 
and entering upon the study of law, com- 
menced in 1774, the practice of that pro- 
fession. At this time the British govern- 
ment was in the exercise of full power in 
Georgia. Mr. Walton was one of the most 
zealous of the few advocates of the patri- 
otic cause. He was a member of the com- 
mittee which prepared a petition to the 
king, and in 1776, he was elected a dele- 
gate to the Continental Congress. In this 
station he continued to represent the State 
of Georgia, until October 1781: He was 
extremely useful on many very important 
committees, und always evinced much zeal 


and intelligence in the discharge of his du- 
ties. 

In December, 1778, Mr. Wilton received 
a Colonel's commission in the militia, and 
was present at the surrender of Savannah 


to the British arms. 

During the obstinate defence of that 
place, he was wounded in the thigh, in 
consequence of which, he fell from his 
horse, and was made a prisoner by the 
British troops. A Brigadier General was 
demanded in exchange for him, but in: Sep- 


tember, 1779, jc was exchanged for a cap- 
tain of the navy. In the following month, 
he was chosen Governor of the State of 
Georgia, and in the succeeding January, he 
was elected a member of Congress for two 
years. 


The remainder of Mr. Walton’s life was 
filled up in the discharge of the highest 
offices in the gift of the State. He was at 
six different times chosen a Representative 
to Congress ; twice appointed Governor of 
the State; once a Senator of the United 
States, and at four different periods a Judge 
of the Superior Courts. 

Mr. Walton was a man _ who possessed 
superior talents ; he was very conspicuous 
for his constay! devotedness ,to the cause of 
liberty, and for the honesty and fearlessness 
with which he expressed his opinions upon 
allsubjects connccted with what he consider- 
ed would be for the bestgoodof his country. 

He died much lamented, on the 2d of 
February, 1804. ESTELLE. 








Wescriptive. 


ORIGINAL. e@ 


A LEAF FROM MY JOURNAL. 
No. 3. 


Goshen Township, Ohio. 

Leaving the steamboat at Cleveland, we 
went immediately on board the canal-boat, 
“De Witt Clinton” for Columbus. For 
some hours the boats were within speaking 
distance, while the steamer was landing 
passengers and ireight, and taking on board 
others for Detroit. So after arranging our 
baggage, and ascertaining from the captain 
what time the boat would leave, we had 
time to enjoy the company of good old 
**aunt Martha’ and others, in a stroll 
about Cleveland. After seeing and duly 
admiring some of the wonders of that busy 
city, another farewell scene ensued, and 
the * Fulton left the wharf. ‘ Aunt Mar- 
tha” stayed upon deck, and waved her 
handkerchief to us, till they were out of 
sight. How like bidding adieu to a moth- 
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er it seemed; and how our hearts all res- 
ponded to the tearful remark, ** If ali Qua- 
ker ladies were like aunt Martha, I wish 
they were more numerous.” 

Just before night, we too started on our 
slow, tedious route, with crowded, close 
quarters again. The boat was similar in 
appearance to those upon the ** Troy and 
Erie” line, and as you were detained so 
long upon that and the-lake, I will endea- 
vor to be as brief as possible in bringing 
you over this, and the thirty miles Jand 
conveyance, to my present resting-ptire. 

‘The company of forty, included a suffici- 
ent variety of character to prevent any 
complaint of monotony. One family of 
‘Latter day saints’ upon their way to 
Nauvo, were very vociferous in their argu- 
ments and appeals to others to join them. 

The mosquitoes, which had been sufficient- 
ly sociable before, were an incessant an- 
noyance. One gentleman, by his ready 
wit and social turn, enlivened conversation, 
and made some amends for “‘ aunt Mar- 
tha’s”’ absence. After watching busily, a 
mosquitoe upon his hand, without disturb- 
ing it, he exclaimed, “ I have always borne 
patiently with mosquitoes, and allowed 
them as much as they pleased of my blood, 
believing it the only food nature provided 
for them; but when I see them deliberate- 
ly whetting their bills, and then not only 
take their fill, but bite large mouthfulls to 
spit out, as that fellow did, patience Gages 
to be a virtue. Henceforth 1 wage a war 
of extermination against mosquitoes.”-— 
For six days and nights we bore their tor- 
ture as heroically as we could, but with 
this exception the time passed pleasantly. 
The locks were numerous, and the passen- 
gers often stepped on shore at one, and 
walked on the tow-path to the next. The 
banks were lined with grocerie3, and shops 
of various kinds to tempt the passengers, 
at every stopping-place. ‘The scenery was 
new, varied, and romantic. Alternately 
thriving towns and villages which had 
sprung up as if by magic, and densely 


wooded forests for many A boat- 
man but the night before,4 untered 
and nearly lost his life by er. 


Before reaching Columbas; Mr. Morgan 
left the canal to proceed at a more rapid 
rate to Goshen for wagons, to take us from 
Columbus thither. We were, however, 
obliged to wait for him two whole days, 
but having no special need of haste, the 
delay, as you may suppose, was not irk- 
some to me; for ‘“‘when were the eyes 
ever satisfied with seeing, or the ears with 
hearing?’ Before we had half seen the 
novelties of the capital of Ohio, Mr. M. ar- 
rived, with two large open wagons, with 
three horses in each, in one of which was 
placed seven loose chairs, for our little party, 
and the others to convey our “ plunder,” 
as they termed it. 

With here and there a settled town, it 
was unbroken country, with scarce a sign 
of life except an occasional clearing with a 
log cabin. The roads, if such they could 
be called, were terrible. Sometimes 
through woods, we were all jostled to- 
gether, by passing over stumps and fallen 
trees, and again the mud was so deeprat 
ter the heavy spring rains, that we held 
our breath, and looked upon each others’ 
terrified faces, while the gentlemen walked 
by the side of the wagon—or waded rather, 
lending a helping hand when necessary, 
till we were safe upon Terra-firma again. 
In the worst places, logs and rails had been 
laid across the road transversely,to prevent 
our sinking entirely out of sight. These 
places, we were informed by our jocose 
driver, were ‘* Ohio rail-roads ;” but keep- 
ing up good spirits, we finally arrived at a 
pleasant-looking village, where after a long 
day’s ride of twenty miles, we spent the 
night. Dinner, we had taken upon the 
road,in the emigrant style; but to an excel- 
lent Buckeye supper and breakfast, which 
wouldhave tempted evenGrahamhimself,we 
were ready to doample justice. ‘* Chick- 
en fixens,”’ ham and eggs, biscuit made/of 
flour sweet and white from the mills, with 
honey and maple syrup, and coffee of the 
nicest flavor, made up the meals. The 
public house, though constructed of logs, 
was by no means rude or unfinished. For 
summer use, it had those best of requisites. 
It was spacious, neat and airy. At about 
noon next day, we reached this place, Mr. 
M.’: future home. Though now a wilder- 
ness, with only rude log dwellings for their 
immediate use, I doubt not it will soon 
blossom as the rose, under the transforming 





hands of these enterprising Yankees. 

My home for a few days, is with Dr 

S.’s family, a short distance from them, 

ad althou h I never saw them till yester- 

day, I already feel as much at home with 

them, as ifI had long known and loved 
them. But, of my stay here, more anon. 
SELINA. 
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ORIGINAL. 
LITTLE EMMA. 

Dear Chiklren :—The “ chief Shepherd” 
has sent his messenger into my fold, and 
taken away one of the lambs of my flock! 
But joy is mingled with my sorrow, for the 
little girl of whose death I speak, was not 
only one of my lambs, but also one of 
Christ’s lambs. Let me tell you how she 
showed herself to be one of Christ’s lambs, 
and why her pastor thinks she is now in 
his fold in heaven. ’ 

Little Emeline was always a very 
thoughtful child, and her thoughts were 
often upon religion—upon God, and sin, 
and the Savior, and Heaven. When she 
was only five years old, she was seen at 
times to go out into another room behind 
the door, and when asked what she was 
doing thereyshe would reply, “ I am talk- 
ing with God.” Wedonot know when 
she gave herself up to Christ to be one of 
his lambs, but perhaps God heard her 
prayers and gave her a new heart, even at 
that early age. However this may be, for 
some three ‘months past, she has given to 
her pastor and christian friends, good evi- 
dence that the Holy Spirit had made hera 
new creature in Christ Jesus—some of 
those sure marks that she was one of his 
lambs of which the Bible speaks. 

When her pastor first saw her, she had 
teen playing in the room with some of her 
little mates ; and after they were gone he 
talked with her about her sins and the Sa- 
vior, and how she might become one of his 
lambs; be happy here, and go to his fold 
in heaven when she died. Some time af- 
ter, when- her mother told her that she 
odght torepent of her sins and love the 


Savior, she said, ‘‘ I think I do love the: 
Savior, mother.” And after she was oblig- 4 


ed to take her bed she would often in the 
night say to her mother who was watching 
in silence by her bedside, ‘* Mother, | am 
thinking of my Savior now, and I have 
been asking him to forgive me.” Some; 
times she would add, ** Will you pray with 
me?’ When some little girls came in to 
see her, she said to them, ‘* I want you to 
love the Savior; for if you don’t, you can’t 
meet me in heaven.” She had some word 
to say onthis subject to almost all her 
her young friends, who called to see her. 
On one occasion she sent for a little girl in 
the village, and seemed very earnest to see 
her. When she came to her bedside, she 
fixed her calm, clear gaze upon her, and 
said with a great deal of emphasis, “I 
want you to love the Savior.” She had 
delivered her message, and this was all she 
had strength to say. Did not this show, 
dear children, where her treasures and her 
heart were? She seemed to wish to save 
all her breath to do good with. She said 
to one of her little cousins, when he called 
to see her, *‘ John William, I want you to 
love the Savior.” She kept reminding 
him of her wish, ** Will you, John Wil- 
liam? Will you remember what I say?” 
When lying on her bed very weak, a gen- 
tleman called; and when he laughed at 
something he had said, she exclaimed, 
“*O, don’t laugh, Mr. B., I don’t want to 
hear you. I want you to love the Savior. 
Tell Charles (alluding to his little son) 
that I wish him to love the Savior; and if 
he can’t understand what you mean by it 
now, tell him again when he grows older.” 
To one who was sick below in the same 
house she sent, of her own accord, this 
message, ** Tell him I want him to love 
the Savior, and meet me in heaven.” And 
this from a child only nine years old! 

She suffered a great deal during her last 
sickness; but she was meek and patient 
through it all, far beyond her years—thus 
bearing another of the marks of being a 
lamb of the “‘ good Shepherd,”’ who was 
**meek and lowly in heart.”’ She said to 
her mother, when weeping beside her bed, 
** O, don’t cry for me, mother,”—as though 
all was peace within, and she felt prepared 
to die, and willing to suffer for Him who 
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had suffered so much for her. Sh . 
times expressed fears lest God pred ag * 
displeased with her for not being more * — 
tient; and this when her meeknesg La 
gages all. ' a. 
e had a strong desire to be baptizea @ +. 
Her mother, being an invalid, had pt wicke 
ed this duty to her child up to the present = me 
time ; but at their united request, that 80- vad 
— and important rite was administered ign t 
-_ few hours, as it proved, before her ‘wth: 
Her pastor will never forget that so] pr 
scene. At the still hour of twilight es 
Saturday evening in December, while she en 1 
lay on her dying bed, and in the presence ah 
of her parents and family friends, her pas- a 
tor baptized little Emeline “in the name wal { 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the _ 
Holy Ghost.” Dear child! we trust the: 
this was not only a seal of parental conse. ; 4 
cration, but also of personal dedication op . Mg 
the part Of this little one, of herself to the oo re 
Savior, and “a sign of the righteousnss of wt bi 
the faith she had” before baptism. Though ff °"y 
suffering much in body at the time, yet pee F 
she could not but remark to her mother a 
how happy she felt in view of what had o 
taken place. eal 


We soon after took our leave of her, and, 
as it proved, for the lasttime. Before the 





him ¢ 























































































































































































































Sabbath had dawned, she had gone to join : ; 
the church above, and to enter upon a ~ 
Sabbath which shall never end. = 
A short time before she died, she said = 
with great self-possession, and in a very i : 
clear voice, “‘ I am happy, mother—I can't “ 
see.” These were her last words. The sok 
‘Good Shepherd,” we doubt not, was then a f 
gathering her with his arms, to carry her - ath 
in his bosom up to the “green pastures,” ns 
and beside the “ still waters” of eternd i — a 
life. away 
Children, what makes happy death-beds? = 
Early piety. Will you not love the Sx as 
vior ? J. M.B. Salisbury 9 
Benevolence. ~« 
——— THE 
ORIGINAL. | 
A TRUE INDIAN STORY. No.2. § p, 
Before Ranmang died, a very pious ani MM sifan 
godly minister, by the name of Boardman, Qi 
came to New Milford and preached, andi gran 
was finally settled there. They told himi hette 
about the great Indian chief, whe lived at R. 
Great Falls; what a nice palace he had, your 
how he had tried to make a book “%n theM’ Q. 
inside bark, how he could talk a little MM ana 
English, and was very kind to those who R. 
called to see him. Mr. Boardman looked You 
very serious. He thought there wasal Q. 
poor Indian, that might, perhaps, be con MM hut 
verted and saved. He resolved at once to MM unde 
go and see him. He soon went, and founi MR. 
him lying on a great bear skin in his wig- fl sant 
wam, looking at the figures he had cut in Q. 
the bark. He told him first about God, IM haye 
who made the world, all the mountains, MM ing | 
and rivers, and seas, the sun and the moon, R. 
the white men and all the Indians. The HM ruth 
old chief looked very serious, and asked Q. 
various questions, to find out whether the I fact ] 
Indians and the white-men were the same fi non¢ 
kind of beings. The good minister toi R 
him they were, and all that made the dit Q. 
ference in them was, that white men hada ny | 
Book, which God made, and they used i, p 


and tried to do what God told them. This 
affected him very much. 

Mr. Boardman then told him about 
Christ, who came down to this world, and 
died on the cross to save all men, the red 
men as wellas the white men, and that if 
he forsook all his sins, and believed on 
Christ, he might be saved and go to heat 
en, and be happy forever. Then the big 
tears rolled down his dark cheeks, and he 
said, ‘‘ Me be a great sinner.” He prayed 
and lefthim, when he had promised t 
come again. The good minister was deep- 
ly affected himself; he prayed for him 
every day in his closet, and sometimes 02 
the Sabbath in meeting. This led many 
Christians to pray for him, and some of 
them went to see him, and talked to him, 
and prayed with him. Mr. Boardman 
went to see him as often as he could, in 
structed him patiently and faithfully, and 
always prayed with him. At length the 
old Indian chief fully. believed in Christ, 
and found great peace and comfort. q 

Ranmang lived two or three years after 
this, and loved very much to have Mri 
Boardman come and pray with him. But 
the wicked Indians were opposed to it, and 
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jaid a plan to break up his coming to pray. 
So they got one of the old Indian priests, 
or powwows, as they called them, to come 
and try to break itup. When Mr. Board- 
man came the next time, two or three 
wicked Indians sat down by the door of 
the wigwam to watch, and the old pow- 
wow sat down a few rods off. As soon as 
the minister began to pray, they made a 
sign to the old powwow, and he rushed 
“with a most horrible yell to the side of the 
wigwam, and began to writhe, and leap, 
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solemn and tumble about, and yell in the most 
t on all terrific and dreadful manner. Mr. Board- 
hile she man was a very firm and cool man, and he 
resenceM resolved, at once, to pray as long as this 
er pas-M servant of the Devil raged. For about an 
> namef™ hour the old Indian continued writhing and 
of the leaping and yelling, in the most inhuman 
ust thet shapes and voices, and then ran from the 
| conse- Mf hut, foaming and raging, and plunged into 
tion on the river. When the noise ceased, Mr. 
f to the Mi Roardtnan gave thanks to Almighty God 
usnss of @ for his power over sin and Satan, and stop- 
Though ped praying. The Indians never troubled 
me, yet him afterwards. When the old chief died, 
mother Mr. Boardman took a number of his church, 
1at had went down to Great Falls, preached a fu- 
neral sermon, and helped the Indians bury 
er, and, Mi him among the graves of his fathers. 
fore the I had the facts of this story, many years 
® to join ago, from an aged and venerable judge of 
upon af] New Milford, who was a grand son of the 
Rev. Mr. Boardman, here named, and I 
he said MM yrote them down at the time. I have 
& very MM often walked over the ground where these 
—I can't genes occurred, and been and stood on the 
- The M hank, a little way above the falls, where 
vas then Mf she foaming old powwow plunged into the 
arry her Mi viver, But a house, a garden, and arichly 
stures,” HH wuitivated field have, long since, swept 
F eternal away the last vestige of the graves of Ran- 
fm mang and his chieftain fathers. ‘* Alas, 
pty the poor Indians.” TRAVELLER. 
e Sa an 
sbury. ° 
me Morality. 
——— THE QUAKER AND THE ROBBER. 
A DIALOGUE, 
No. 2. Robber. (Presenting a pistol.) Stand, 
ious ani MM stfariger, and deliver your purse! 
oardman, Quaker. Is this the way thou treatest 
ned, andi #trangers? Methinks thou wouldst do 
told him better to protect them. 
2 lived at} = R. Have done with words. I want 
he had, @ your money. 
. On the Q.“ I have not done with my money, 
<a litte MM nd tan spare my words better. 
hose who R,. Give me your money or your life! 
in looked #@ You understand me. 
re wast = Q. Thy words I understand right well, 
, be con Mi but it is because I think thou dost not 
at once t0 H@ understand them that I hesitate. 
." foun =R. Your money or yout life, this in- 
his wig- Hl stant ! 
ad cut in Q. Dost thou mean, friend, that I may 
out God, have my choice, and give thee only one, 
iountains, HH and which I please? 
the i R. Have you any money? Speak the 
ns. eM truth. 
nd asked Q, Thou shouldst have ascertained this 
notes the HM ft before thy threat. What if I have 
the same Ml money ? 
ister told R. Then I must have it. 
e the dit Q. AndifI have none? What would 
nen hada ny life profit thee, if thou shouldst take it ? 
y used tf, R. If you say you have no money, I 
em. Thit Hvill not harm you. 
I cannot say so, it would be untrue. 
im about R. Then instantly deliver it, or I fire! 
world, and Q. It is not mine. friend, and therefore 
n, the red dol parley. Had it been mine, I would 
nd that if Mhave given it to thee, not to save my life, 
lieved 02 Mbut to save thee from a crime. 
0 to hea OR. I must have the money, whether 
n the big Mthine or not. 
3, and he Q. Thou must not. The money is given 
He prayed Me in trust, and no pain or peril can make 
‘omised ‘Bit tight for me to give it up. 
twas deep’ R. | will not waste more words. Give 
d for him Bne the money or I fire. 
netimes RH Q. Then thou mayest fire. "Twould be 
led many ts wrong for me to give, as ’tis for thee to 
id some of take what is not mine or thine. 
ced to him} R. Do you not fear death ? 
Boardmat# Q. Not half so much as to be 
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Most men would give up without a 












length thé Brord, the loss not being theirs. I knew 
in Christ ou had the money, and follcwed you to 
fort. pet it. 

years aftetl Q. ‘Thou didst not know me, friend, or 
| have Mr-Bhou wouldst not have followed me for such 
him. But Purpose. If thou killest me and takest 
sd to it, and 


eMoney, thou committest two crimes, 








murder and robbery. IfI give thee the 
money of another when I can refuse it, I 
commit a breach of trust. 

R. Well, who cares for that? 
money, or I fire! 

Q. The money is in my pocket, and 
thee has power to take it, but I cannot give 
it thee. 

R. O, that’s the etiquette. Hand over 
then. (He puts his pistol under his arm, 
and stoops to search the quaker, who draws 
the pistol by its muzzle from under the rob- 
ber’s arm, and springing aside turns it on 
him, saying.) 

Q. Thee has no money, I suppose, or I 
could say to thee, Thy money or thy life! 
R. lJamat your mercy! 

Q. Ido not take this weapon to harm 
thee, but to prevent thy doing wrong.— 
Now I have the power and can talk with 
thee more freely. What is thy need of 
money ? 

R. Ihave no means of living, and am 
destitute of friends. ‘ 

Q. Hast thou tried to get honest em- 
ployment ? 

R. I have long tried in vain. You 
were the first man I attacked when mad 
with misery. 

Q. "Twas fortunate! did not fear thee. 
I knew thou wert a novice by thy manner. 
The old cat never mews before she strikes 
her prey. Tell me what sum didst thou 
expect by killing—nay, I will not say by 
killing, but by robbing me. 

R. I was informed that you had a hun- 
dred dollars with you. 

Q. And thou wilt be contented with 
that sum? 

R. ’Twould make me happy, . and 
would save my family from death, and me 
from crime. 

Q. I'll give it thee with all my heart, 
but thou must go with me and getit. I 
have no money here of my own, as I have 
told thee. 

R. I dare not go, for you may deliver 
me to the magistrate. 

Q. Ican compel thee, but thou mayst 
carry the weapon (giving the pistol) for I 
do not fear thee. It is my duty to relieve 
thee, and if thy family is suffering, we 
must lose no time. 

R. God bless you! 

Q. Does thee pray, too! Then surely 
thee is not wholly lost. Give me thy 
hand, and’ let us hasten home. 

[ Fowle’s Hundred Dialogues. 


Parental. 
A MOTHER’S EXPERIENCE. 

We have a friend, somewhat advanced 
in life, who has that best certificate of abi- 
lity in a mother ; namely, a most exemplary 
family ; and we are often greatly interested 
in hearing her tell anecdotes of her experi- 
ence in bringing them up. Some of these 
are too good to be lost, and for the benefit 
of our lady readers, we repeat one. 

When our friend was yet a young moth- 
er, she had two daughters, one less than 
two years older than theother. The eldest, 
Julia, was a petite beauty, very delicately 
formed, with regular features, clear com- 
plexion, and bright golden ringlets. The 
second, Helen, was of a larger growth, 
more childlike, with less of the statuary 
perfection of form and feature, a paler 
cheek, and straight hair, which -obstinate- 
ly refused to be curled. Her principal 
beauty was the lovelight in her serious, 
contemplative face, which was not so obvi- 
ousto sirangers. The children were so 
nearly of one size, and so constantly dres- 
sed alike, that they were thought to be 
twins; but the younger was comparatively 
unnoticed. They were constantly together, 
while visitors at home and strangers abroad 
were daily or hourly exclaiming, ‘* O, what 
a beautiful child!” what “lovely hair!” 
when looking at the elder sister. One day, 
after some ladies had passed out, who had 
been very lavish of expressions of admira- 
tion for the golden curls, the little Helen 
came up to her mother’s side, and with an 
unshed tear in her eye, looked up and 
asked, “ Mother, is not Helen’s hair pretty 
too?” 

This was a revelation to the mother, 
and taking her up she caressed the un- 
praised hair, and said how beautiful it was 
for mother, and how mother loved Julia and 
Helen both alike, and how dear they were 
to her. But experience had taught her 
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miring and caressing the one child, while | member. 


He was one who tried to make 


they passed the other unnoticed, and thus | it his rule to be intimately acquainted with 


after a severe mental struggle, she resolv- | 
ed to sacrifice the external beauty of the 
elder to preserve her spiritual loveliness, 
and in half an hour Julia’s golden curls, 
and Helen’s straight tresses were lying 
side by side in a paper envelop. In speak- 
ing of it, she said, O,it did appear so hard | 
to cut off those curls, for I had been so | 
proud of them; but when it was done, 
there was little difference in the children’s 
appearance, and people took but little no- 
tice of them.” 

At the age of three years little Helen 
was beautiful in her shroud, and at thirty 
Julia wears her curls with a different grace 
and humility from what she would have 
done had she never lost them.—[ Ladies’ 
Repository. 








Nurserp. 


“GOD CAME DOWN TO BE A BOY.’ 


‘Tell about Mary, and God come down 
to be a boy, and about Joseph,’ said a lit- 
tle child to me. 

God come down to be a boy! Yes; he 
took not on him the nature of angels, but 
ofmen. He became a child, then a boy, 
afterwards a man. 

What kind of a boy was he? Such a 
one as you are, do you think, little reader? 
Such in many respects, not all; for he was 
‘without sin.’ But he had a boy’s nature, 
a boy’s feelings and temptations. ‘He was 
tempted in all points’ as you are; yet he 
did not yield and do wrong. He never 
told a lie—never deceived—no guile was 
found in hismouth. When he was reviled, 
he reviled not again; when he suffered he 











threatened not. No doubt every body lov- 
ed him. As ‘he grew in stature, he grew 
in favor both with God and man.’ 

Imagine him at your age. What kind 
think he was? What 
Are you anything like 
ep was? You ought to 
yen example, that you 
”* When you are 
at your play, when you are at your books 
or work, consider how Jesus would have 
done in the same circumstances, and do 
like him. 

Do you think you would be loved by 
Jesus as a companion if he were now a 
boy? Would he choose you as a friend? 
You would like to have such a one as he 
was, would you not? Well, you can have 
him for your friend, if you will; yes, even 
for your brother; for he has said, * Who- 
soever shall do the will of my Father which 
is in heaven, the same is my brother, and 
sister, and mother.’—[ Home Stories. 












Religion. 
GROWING UNDER A PLANK. 


Most of my readers will remember the 
appearance which grass presents that has 
been eovered for a time with a board or 
plank. It looks extremely yellow and 
sickly, pressed, cramped and stunted. You 
would scarcely suppose it could ever be re- 
vived. It seems as if the bright sun would 
scorch it through, and the fresh air be too 
strong for its safety. 

** I feel as if I had been growing under a 
plank,” was the exclamation of a young 
lady, on whose mind some new light res- 
pecting Christian experience had just 
dawned. She had been for some years a 
professor of religion, but after her union 
with the church, had not been watched 
over by other members according to their 
covenant, and for want of the counsel and 
assistance she ought to have received, had 
fallen into doubt and darkness, and at 
length lost utterly her hope. In this un- 
happy state she lived for years; no one 
inquiring of her condition, or manifesting 
afiy ‘interest in her soul. She forbore to 
speak of her sorrow, fearing that the know- 
ledge of it would only distress her friends, 
while they could not give relief,—and she 
shrank from the thought of exposing her 
feelings to the church, and of being con- 
sequently cut off from its communion. So 
she lived on, performing regularly the out- 
ward duties of religion, but feeling all the 
time that in her heart she was a hypocrite, 
and that her life was a continued lie. 

At length a new pastor was settled over 











that she could not prevent strangers ad- 






make the one vain and the other sad. So, the spiritual condition of every member of 
his parish. Before he had learned who of 
them were, and who were not, members of 
his church, on meeting one day with this 
| young lady, he inquired of her if she was a 
) believer. 


““T have been a professor for 
six years,” she replied. She spoke with 
quivering lips, and the tone and emphasis 
of her answer instantly convinced her pas- 
tor that she was in some trouble of soul.— 
‘What am I to infer from your reply?” 
he therefore asked, “‘ for I perceive there is 
something wrong with you.” She at once 
burst into a flood of tears, and was for a 
time unable to speak. The pastor’s deep 
interest in the case was at length rewarded 
by the whole story of her grief, and, as she 
considered it, shame. It appeared a great 
relief to her to know that the secret was 
no longer hers; and before he left her, he 
had gained her confidence, and succeeded 
in soothing somewhat her painful agitation. 
In a short time he sought her again, and 
inquired closely Into all the circumstances 
of her supposed religious experience, and 
received a minute account of the various 
steps by which she had been brought into 
her present position. Her experience at 
once led to the detection of the fact that 
her young mind had made sad mistakes in 
its apprehensions of the nature of true 
piety, and its views of Christian obligation. 
Though many of her views were decidedly 
wrong, yet he could find nothing in her 
whole course incompatible with a renewed: 
state of heart, and it appeared to him a 
clear case, that her difficulties resulted 
wholly from a lack of Christian sympathy, 
and of judicious spiritual instruction. Thus 
persuaded, he set about the very difficult 
task of bringing her to a like conclusion * 
respecting herself. Difficult indeed, for 
she had been so long settled in the convic- 
tion that she had never met with true con- 
version, that it was now nearly impossible 
to satisfy her that her idea might be errone- 
ous. She started with astonishment when 
told that a sincere Christian, a subject of 
grace, might have an experience identical 
with her own. A sentiment so completely 
at variance with her long cherished opin- 
ions on the point, and connected, as pro- 
bably it was, with a slight glimmer of hope 
to a spirit long deprived of its brightness, 
seemed absolutely to bewilder. 

The process. of enlightenment was long, 
and very gradual, and required great pa- 
tience, and much study. The young lady 
had a logical mind, and required that every 
point should be demonstrated, and tho- 
roughly fortified in every respect. But 
she was at last obliged to acknowledge 
that she had been in errors as to some of 
her opinions, and she began once more to 
rely on the soundness of the hope she had 
formerly indulged, and to increase in know- 
ledge and strength daily. It was while in 
this state of mind that she uttered the re- 
mark above recorded, “I feel as if I had 
been growing under a plank.”” Ske now 
regarded herself as a child of God, but felt 
that her Christian progress, instead of what 
it might and should have been, resembled 
only the stunted and sickly growth of the 
grass, pressed down, and kept from the 
sun and air, by the plank which covered it. 

— [N.Y. Obs. 





OUR COUNTRY. 


The London Christian Observer makes 
the following impressive prediction, coupl- 
ed with an intelligent view of the true 
sources of our prosperity. ‘ America, like 
an eagle on the*Andes, sits and surveys 
with calmness and self-satisfaction, the 
struggle in the great valley of the world 
beneath. And while other nations are ex- 
halting themselves in the strife, she is 
accumulating wealth and power, which in 
time, unless some mighty revolution dash 
to pieces the whole framework of her so- 
ciety, must make her the mistress of the 
world. Some of the statistics of that vast 
empire almost transcend the dreams of en- 
thusiasm. Nothing that approaches toa 
parallel to-this statement is to be found in 
the history ofthe world. And to what, 
under divine Providence, does America 
owe this progress? Partly, no doubt, to 
the energy of her Saxon spirit; partly to 
the piety of many of her early settlers; but 
chiefly to the large circulation of the word 
of God among her people, to the exercise 
of the right of private judgement, and the 
spirit of peace.’ 





the church of which she was ostensibly a 























Editorial. 





HOME CULTURE. 


There is a danger in our public advantages 
for educating children, that we may neglect 
the private ; that, in our week day and Sabbath 
schools, we may so rest, as to lose the sens® of 
our responsibility to train up a child in the way 
he should go at home. High among the high- 
est the fumily, school is to be placed. The 
school permitted to breathe the first influences 
upon the unfolding mind; the school, allowed 
to teach such varied learning, such lessons of 
taste and manners, of heart and life; the 
school, privileged to hold the sweetest, most 
near, and least formal intercourse with the 
scholar; the school, whose atmosphere so con- 
stantly envelops the growing plant ; the school, 
whose warmth causes such rapid vegetation, 
and whose privacy admits such delicate and 
inward training ; a school, where authority is 
tempered with a parent’s love and interest, and 
falls with so littie offeace. 

Oh, never let the splendor of any Normal 
school or College, dim the mild, unobtrusive 
beams of the family school! Let not even the 
Sabbath school, with its multiplied teachers, its 
numerous schulars, its larger library,—though 
this is most hike a home, or an extended fami- 
ly,—but never let this o’ertop in importance 
the family roof, the parental fireside, where pa- 
rents and grandparents, and elder brothers and 
sisters, are teaching, by every smile and frown, 
by every gesture and careless word, and more 
special acts of instruction, the young immortal, 
who drinks so freely from the domestic foun- 
tain. Who gives hiuself up so unrestrainedly ; 
who uncosoms his breast so freely; and softens 
his heart by the baptism of love and faith to 
receive impression. 

If parents knew how much is taught; how 
much is learnt, and what potent influence is 
exercised by them in the privacy of home; if 
intelligent fathers and mothers were fully 
aware, that there might be in the circle of their 
little homes, in the very pastime and repose of 
their lives, teachings, worth to their children 
all other culture, however lauded, they would 
not fail to improve the golden opportunities to 
bless them who are so near and dear unto their 
hearts. 

Aud if parents fully realized, what a ‘wasting 
mildew is tov often breathed in evil companion- 
ship, at school, and other places, and how vain 
and impious were sometimes the teachings of 
books, they would nestle more fondly their 
young ones in the home nest, and teach more 
diligently, though entirely without parade, the 
offspring which God had given them. 

For the home school, the church of Christ is 
every where praying with continuous and fer- 
vent cry, and here, parents’ prayers, like clouds 
of incense, ascend and meet and envelop each 
other, and the supplications of teachers and 
pious scholars are going up in delightful har- 
mony, and here, too, are descending hallowed 
influences, “Iwill pour out my spirit upon 
thy seed, and my blessing upon thy offspring, 
and they shall spring up as willows by the wa- 
ter courses.” 

The friends of the rising generation, and the 
disciples of Christ, in surveving the increased 
temptations to youth in the present time, and 
noticing the tide of worldliness incident to such 
an improved state of society, as we now wit- 
ness, look around with anxious eye to increase 
the safeguards of virtue, and cast upon the 
stream of events, influences for God and _ holi- 
ness adequate to the emergencies of the perigd. 
One influence has seemed to them worthy of 
the utmost care, because it can be exerted by 
a large portion of the church, and put forth 
under circumstances highly favorable to suc- 
cess, and for the reason, that such power, wise- 
ly and earnestly put forth, can meet the wants 
of present and future periods. We hardly 
need add, that we refer to maternal influences. 
It is highly important that mothers should have 
‘elevated and Scripture views of their duties ; 


that they should not think their vocation began’ 


and ended with providing for material wants; 
that they should qualify themselves, as much 
as possible, for higher and holier duties to their 
families, and that they should set themselves 
resolutely to work to execute plans for their 
childrens’ best good. kt is not always that the 
most learned mothers are the best, but. a well 
educated woman, is, of course, on account of 
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her cultivation, better prepared to instruct her 
children. Wecan conceive of mothers, in fact, 
we have seen many such, whose literary attain- 
ments are very humble, but whose natural 
good sense and practical and devotional charac- 
ter, enable them to deal with their children to 
great advantage. They are good mothers, be- 
cause they do what they can; for the reason, 
that they have learned to govern themselves 
and are not passionate, weak, and negligent.— 
They are good mothers, also, inasmuch gs they 
feel their responsibilitie and try to meet them, 
and that they are willing to learn and take 
pains toknow. These mothers connect them- 
selves with maternal ussociations, and attend 
all the meetings of such societies. To be a 
fully competent mother, and to succeed in rear- 
ing a family “in the way they should go,” is 
worthy of all the efforts that can be bestowed. 
Fathers should unite with mothers in this great 
work. Faith, Hope, and Patience, are the sis- 
ters three, in the training of the young, and 
Patience, though last, is not the least. How 
beautifully and philosophically the poet Cole- 
ridge speaks on this matter. 


“ Yet haply there will come a weary day, 
When overtasked at length 
Both love and hope beneath the load give way, 
Thew with a statue’s smile, a statue’s strength, 
Stands the mute sister, Patience, nothing loth, 
And both supporting does the work of both.” 
G & B. 





LETTERS 10 THE EDITOR. 
West Brooksville, Me., Jon. 22, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Be assured that I feel 
great pleasure in sending you two new sub- 
scribers. ‘There are many more of my little 
friends here that would enjoy your paper very 
much indeed, but ‘ money is a very hard thing 
to borrow,’ with the ‘down Easters.’ 
Yours with respect, L. J. Wasson, 
Ruther Gien, Va., Jan 21, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—l! have been much in- 
terested in reading the Youth’s Companion for 
8 years, and wishing to bestow its benefits on 
a little cousin, | enclose o r, and desire 
you to direct the Comp 
H. Anderson, Verdon 


Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Enclosed you wijil find 
one dollar to pay you for your good little paper 
during the year 1855, for its weekly visits af- 
ford us all a great deal of pleasure. 

Your young friend, Carry Epear. 
Rockville, Ct. Jan. 20, 1855. 

Mr. Willis, dear sir.—{ like your paper very 

much, and shuuld feel unwilling to part with it. 
Yours truly, Auice A, Rose. 








THE CRIMEA. 


A German writer gives this description of 
the Crimea :—* The Crimea is one of the finest 
and most picturesque countries in the world.— 
Its soil, particularly in the southern parts of 
the peninsula, where vegetation is truly tropi- 
cal, is of an extraordinary fertility. ‘lhe val- 
leys, watered by numberless brooks and small 
rivers, are excellently cultivated, abounding in 
productive corn-fields and vineyards; “Of the 
latter, those near Sudak and Koos give the 
best grapes. Apricots, peaches, cherries, 
plums, almonds, pomegranates, figs, pears, ap- 
ples and melons are grown in gardens, whilst 
the open land yields considerable quantities of 
cereals, millet, tobacco, honey, wax and silk.— 
The breeding of horned cattle, horses, and 
sheep, is of some importance ; the latter vield 
the favorite small, gray, curly skins, known as 
Crimea lambskins. In the northern parts of 
the peninsula, on the other hand, both wood 
and water are scarce, and the soil is generally 
poor, brackish, and unfit for cultivation.” 
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CHURCH MUSIC. 


I itis possible to havea style of church 
music which transcends all utility, and which 
really belongs to the saloon instead of the 
sanctuary. Singing in the house of God is not 
designed primarily to please, but to worship ; 
to lift the thoughts to God ; to pour out devo- 
tional feelings, to invite the soul towards heav-, 
en. It should be, like the preaching, s@ sim- 
ple and significant as to draw out not the ap- 
plause of the hearer, but to exalt God in his 
sanctuary; to praise Him in his courts, not the 
choir in the organ-loft; to please the Lord of 
Hosts, not the crowd in the pews below. 

——< 


A TRADITION OF THE ARABS. 


King Nimrod one day cominanded his three 
sons to enter his presence, and he caused to be 
placed before them by his slaves three sealed 
urns. One of the urns was of gold, the second 
of amber, and the last of clay. The king de- 
sired his eldest son to choose among them that 















































which aspeared to contain the treasure of the 
greatest price. The eldest chose the vase of 
gold, on which was written ‘ Empire.” 


filled with the ashes of men who had been 
famous on earth. The third took the remaining 
vase—that of clay. He opened it and found 


written one of the names of God. 


of his court. 


of gold; the conquerors, the vase of amber ; 
the sages answered and said,“ The empty 
vase, because a sinzle Jetter in the name of 
God weighs more than the entire globe.” 

° a 


AN UNWELCOME BED-FELLOW. 


Our Panama correspondent has forwarded 
scorpion, with the following description ofits 
qualities: Enclosed is a specimen of one kind 
of fancy insects, that infest our ‘ house—bed- 
chamber,—bed—oven—and kneading trough” 
—i.e., every possible place. One of them, 
(perhaps the very one I send) stung me _ twice 
in bed, one night,—we are always on the look- 
out for them,—ofen a box and begin to handle 
the things, and lo! a scorpion is there,—take 
down a book, and a scorpion is on it,—shake a 
dress before putting it on, (a necessary pre- 
caution) and down drops a scorpion. I carried 
one to the sea side, in a bathing towel, and rol- 
led him over and over, on my bare back, for 
some time, before I discovered what pricked 
me,—the rapid motion kept him from stinging 
me fairly. Their sting is seldom fatal in this 
country. ‘ 


—_——@-——_ 


SAD RESULT OF IGNORANCE. 

The Detroit Advertiser relates an instance 
of an ox being killed and a sled broken to 
pieces by a railroad car, and all because the ox 
could not understand French. The facts of 
the case were those: The team, consisting of 
one English and one French ox, drawing a 
heavy load of wood and driven by a French 
driver, was crossing the track when the express 
train of cars made its appearance. Te driver, 
in great excitement, immediately ordered his 
oxen to chuck, (the French for “haw.”) The 
French ox understood him, and turning off the 
track saved himself frominjary ; but the Eag- 
lish ox, having never studied the Jangnayes, 
pressed further on and was instantly killed.— 
This case should be @ warning to farmers to 
have their oxen properly educated. 

——_———_. 


UNNECESSARY WORK. 

An old farmer who feared neither God nor 
man, had hired a devout negro, and to gei 
some Sunday work out of him, he would al- 
ways plan a case of “ necessity” on Saturday, 
and on Sunday would put that pvint to the 
man’s conscience. One morning old Sambo 
proved refractory ; he would “work no more 
on Sundays.” The master then argued with 
him that it was a “case of necessity ; that the 
Scriptures allowed a man to get out of a pit on 
the Sabbath day, a beast that had fallen in.”— 
“ Yes, massa,” rejoined the black, “but not if 
he spend Saturday in digging de pit for de very 
purpose.” 

—— 
YOUR OWN SHADOW. 

A foolish fellow went to the parish priest, 
and told him with a very long face that he had 
seen a ghost. “When and where?” said the 
pastor. ‘ Last night,” replied the timid wan, 
* [ was passing by the church, and up against 
the wall of it, [ did behold the spectre.” “In 
what shape did it appear?” inquired the priest. 
* It appeared to be'the shape ofa great ass,” 
was the reply. “Go home, and hold your 
tongue about it,” rejoined the pastor: * you 
are 9 very timid man, and have been frightened 
by your own shadow.” 

= 
CLIPPINGS. 

There is probably more suffering endwied by 
the proud and seemingly prosperous, before 
confessing want, than by the abject, to whom 
cold and hunger are all. Pity would go first 
to unexpected places, if all hearts were unveil- 
ed.—-[ Home Journal. 


Young ladies’ schools are.often places where 
females unlearn the good they have studied 
and practised at home, and learn ‘ those things’ 
which add neither to their head, heart, nor 
hand. . 


Isn’t itstrange how circumstances alter 
cases? When the price of flour falls, tue ba- 
ker don’t hear of it for a week or ten days af- 
terwards; but when it rises, somehow or other, 
the news spreads in half au hour! 


‘ Dear sir” lisped a great lady, in a watered 
silk, at the World’s Fair, ‘ have the goodness to 
inform me if there are noblemen in the United 
States? * Yes, ma’am,’ answered a full fed 
Jonathan, ‘I am one of them.’ 


If you will properly erect the edifice of per- 


sonal improvement, the foundation must be 
laid in moral purity. 


What is the distance of an object when it is 
the farthest from your thoughts ? 


We cannot expect too little from man, nor 
too much from God. 


He | 
opened it and found it full of blood. The se- | 
cond chose the amber vase, on which was | 
written “Glory.” He opened it and found it | 


\ | His youthful brow was knit by ec: 
itempty ; but in the bottom of the potter had | y wists oe 


* Which of | 
these vases weighs most ?” demanded the king | 
The ambitious replied the vase | 
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THERE ARE NO TEARS IN HEAVEN. 
BY JOHN T. SWAKTZ. 


I met a child; his feet were bare ; 
His weak frame shivered with the cold; 


His flashing eye his sorrow told. 
Said I, ‘ Poor boy, why weepest thou > 
‘My parents both are dead,’ he said : 
‘I have not where to lay my head; ’ 
Ob, | am lone and friendiess now? ” 
‘ Not frieridless, child ; a Friendjon hich 
For you his precious bluod has given; 
Cheer up, and bid each tear be dry— 
‘There are no tears in heaven,’ 
I saw a man in life’s gay noon, 
* Stand weeping o’er bis young bride's bier: 
And must we part,’ he cried, ‘so soon?’ 
As down his cheek there rolled a tear, 
* Heart-stricken one,’ said I, ¢ weep not? 
‘Weep not! in accents wild he cried. 
‘But yesterday my loved one died, — 
And shall she be su sovn forgot 2?” . 
Forgotten? No! still let her love 
Sustain thy heart, with anguish riven: 
Strive thou to meet thy bride above, ‘ 
And dry your tears in heaven. 
I saw a gentle woman weep, 
As to her throbbing heari she prest 
An infant, seemingly asleep, 
On its kind mother’s shel’ring breast, 





6 Pair one,’ said 1, * pray, weep no more} 
Sobbed she, * The wo! of wy hope 
Jam now cabled to reaver up 3 
My babe has reached dewtti’s x luomy shore 
Young mother, yield no more to grief, 
Nor be by passion’s tempest driven, 
But find in these sweet words revief, 
‘There are no tears ia heaven,’ 
Poor trav’ler o’er life’s troubled wave— 
Cast down by griet, Werwhelimed by care~ 
There is an ari above can save, 
Then yield not thou to fell despair: 
Look upward, mourners, look above! 
What though the thunder eehoes loud 
The sun shines bright be youd the cloud 
Thon trust in thy Redeewer’s jove, 
Where’er thy lot in hte be cist, 
Whate’er of toil or woe be viven— 
Be firm—remember to the last, 
- There are no tears in heaven,’ 
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THE THISTLE BLOSSOM. 
BY EMELINE S. SMITH. 
Tn a beautiful meadow, daintily spread 
With clover-blossoms, white and red, 
And sweet wild flowers of varied hue, 
An ugly thistle flourished tuo— 
Lotuly, there, 

In the soft summer air, 

Uprose its rude fori o’er the fragraat and fait 


Many a golden butterfly 
Came, like a sunbeam, hovering nigh, 
And one, the brightest of all his race, 
Folded his wing in that perilous place. 
Why did he go, 
This gayly dressed beau, 
To a flower that was armed like a deadly fie 
A little ground-spariow, flitting near, 
Song aloud in the butierfly’s ear, 
And kindly warned hun to hasten away— 
Weaving these words in his tuneful lay— 
* Foolish one, flee ! 
Or soon you will be 
Pierced thro’ by those countless thorns you 


Beau-Butterfly never heeded the song— 
For so fickle a wooer bis courtship was long 
And the very moment he took Its flight, 
A honey-bee cae, witha hum of delight, 
And, hiding bis head 
Tn that thorn-guarded bed, 
Forgot the rich clover all rouad him spree. 


The sparrow sang in a louder strain 
His friendly song of warning again; 

But, though its notes were breathed so neal, 
The bee was too busy to heed or to hear— 
With thirsting lip 

He continued to sip, 
Til heavy with wealth was his golden hip. 


Ah, the butterfly knew, and so did the bee, 
Not all sweet flowers are fairest to see; 
And though the thistle was homely and rol 
Yet the heart of iis blossoms had honey e 
Honey to spare— 
Some for the air, 
And plenty for fly and for bee to share. 


How oft is it thus, in the bowers of earth, 
With human blossoms of lowly birth ; 


Their garb may be rude, and their forms 
couth, 


Yet their spirits enshrine the sweetness of 
When such you spy, 
Ob, pass them not by 
With a haughty step and averted eye, 
But pause to speak in a kindly strain,— 
A recompense sweet you will surely gaia. 
[ Home Journ 
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